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they could only be sold with their work. They were
allowed to marry and to choose their religion, and
their wages were half a crown a day, as compared with
the sixpence or eightpence earned by the ordinary day-
labourers in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless " colliers
often leave our coal-works" and run away to New-
castle, preferring liberty on tenpence or a shilling a
day to slavery on half a crown.

The third division (nearly fifty pages in all), on
Private Law, summarises the Eoman law of property,
and compares the usages of Scotland and England.
Smith had evidently consulted many law reports and
statutes as well as some of the standard authorities
in both kingdoms, such as Lord Kames's Law Tracts,
Dalrymple's Feudal Property, Bacon's New Abridgment
of the Law, and Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown. Smith
was wonderfully free from legal obsessions. He con-
demned the excessive punishments of his time, and
explained that they were founded not upon regard to
public utility, but upon the spectator's resentment
against the offender and his sympathy with the injured
party. The English laws of real property he regarded
as unnatural and mischievous. He had mastered the
theory of entail without being fascinated by it " Upon
the whole, nothing can be more absurd than per-
petual entails. Piety to the dead can only take place
when their memory is fresh in the minds of men;
a power to dispose of estates for ever is manifestly
absurd. The earth and the fulness of it belongs to
every generation, and the preceding one can have no
right to bind it up from posterity; such extension of
property is quite unnatural."

A similar but less pithy condemnation appears in